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Memorabilia. 


We have looked with pleasure through the 
thirty-first issue of the Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society, which is the first 
brought out since the death of our valued 
correspondent, Dr, Norman PENNEY, who 
had edited almost the whole of the preceding 
thirty volumes. The new number sustains 
the character he impressed upon the Journal. 
It gives us first of all two supplementary re- 
cords of that series known as ‘ First Pub- 
lishers of Truth’ which Dr. PENNeEy had 
diligently collected and printed—Lancashire 
and Warwickshire; the concluding instal- 
ment of Dr. PENNEY’s account of George Fell 
and Swarthmoor Hall; several original 
letters and notes illustrating the activities of 
Friends, and a sheaf of extracts from the 
A. R. Barclay MSS. Two minor points may 
interest our readers: Miss Margaret Sefton- 
Jones is reported as having found among the 
Burnham Terriers at the British Museum, the 
recantation, on June 15, 1769, of Quaker 
errors by a Sarah Wordsworth. Mr. Henry 
J. Cadbury communicates the result of the 
examination of a rare book against the 
Friends, Thomas Rhay’s ‘ Confusa Confessio 
Trementium seu Quackerorum,’ published at 
Cologne in 1666. This tells how in 1658 
Quakers ventured to Rome—Rhay having re- 
ceived the information from Pope Alexander 
VII himself. His chief authorities for what 
happened to them were Father Christopher 
Anderton, Rector of the English College at 
Rome, and Thomas Turner, Poenitentiarius 
8. Petri. ‘‘ Since John Perrott [a chief 
Friend among them] was notable in appear- 
ance, intelligence and eloquence,”’ says Rhay, 
“ear was given to their message several days 
with patience, in the hope of winning them 
to a better teaching.’ This proving in vain, 
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they were cast first into prison, and then 
into the dungeon of the Inquisition; and 
John Perrot himself, after eighteen weeks’ 
imprisonment, was put in the madhouse. 
Only after two years were they released and 
suffered to go home, with a warning not to 
preach on the way and never to come back 
into the Church’s State again. 


E noticed in MEssrs, GooDsPEED’s Cata- 

logue (No. 237) of Original Autographs, 
a MS. of 29 folio pp. in the handwriting of 
Louise Imogen Guiney—being a fair copy 
made in 1890, of Charles Armitage Brown’s 
account of the northern tour with Keats in 
1818. Perhaps most family papers of the 
nineteenth century and earlier, include 
pages copied from books or from other 
MSS.; but we should imagine this must 
be among the latest examples of such in- 
dustry in any well-known hand. An interest- 
ing series here is that of Lincoln’s endorse- 
ment of various letters and petitions. We 
observe also that Messrs. Goodspeed pos- 
sess that letter to Ballantyne in which Scott 
refused to restore Oliver Proudfute to life 
and acknowledged that the resurrection of 
Athelstane was ‘‘ a botch.’? Among the Tabb 
items is the following quatrain which a 
friend to whom the poet .showed it declared 
was the worst he ever heard. As I told him it 
shows to what depths I descended to lay my 
foundation. 

Elizabeth 

Or praise or obloquy is heard 

As History has viewed her: 

To some a wonder she’s appeared 

To others but a Tudor. 


D*®: Laurence Binyon chose Christopher 

Smart as the subject of his presidential 
address last December. to the English Associa- 
tion — and we have received this as the 
Association’s Pamphlet No. 90. The point 
of the discussion was the part played 
by madness in lifting Smart, just once, in the 
‘Song to David,’ out of the rut of intellec- 
tual conformity to convention and common- 
placeness into the region where poetry is born. 
Modern psychology would connect all this 
with action by and upon the unconscious or 
sub-conscious. If the creation of poetry is, 
indeed, as it has been described, ‘‘ just a suc- 
cessful attempt to tap the unconscious self,’’ 
we can but somewhat ruefully agree with our 
author in asking whether “‘ the introduction 
of the conscious mind into these obscure 
depths ’’ is not ‘‘ like the plunging of a great 
clumsy hand into an inconceivably delicate 
machinery.” 
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Notes. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS, 1794-1845. 


(See ante p. 129). 





Baceatty, Richard. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 
30 May, 1798. St. Saviour’s, Southwark 
V.I. Lt. 3 Oct., 1803. 


BaiLey, George. 


1803. 


Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). Capt. 12 Oct., 
BaILey, JAMEs. 
Lambeth V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 
4 Aug.. 1804. 
Bannister, Richard. 
Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 10 Aug., 1803: 1/Lt. | 
6 Oct., 1803. 
Barctay, Arthur Ket. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 14 Feb., 1831: Capt. | 
8 Noy., 1833. (red. 1838).1 


Barciay, George P. 
Mickleham V.I. 
BakcLay, James. 


Ens. 4 June, 1804. 


Clapham Assn. (Cav.). Corn. 30 May, 
1798: Capt. (C.) 31 May, 1799. 
Barker, Caleb. 
Farnham V.I. Ens. 20 July, 1799; 
2/Lt. Sept., 1803. (suc. 24 July, 1807). 
Barker, Henry Ashton. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 24 Aug., 1807: 


1/Lt. 22 June, 1808. 
BakKER, Percival. 
Southwark V.I. 
Barker, Robert. 
Walton-upon-Thames 
5 June, 1798. 
Barker, William. 
Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. 
Lt. 27 Nov., 1811. 
Bartow, John. 
Christchurch, Southwark V.I. 


1/Lt. August, 1803. 


Inf. Assn. Lt. 


Lt. 12 Oct., 
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Surrey Y.C. Corn. 13 May, 1795. (res, 

1800). Lt. 5 May, 1804. (res. ? 1806). 
| Barnarp, George. 

Surrey Y.C. Capt. Lt. 24 June, 1805. 
Barnarp, William. 

Rotherhithe V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
BaRNEs, George. 

Ewell V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Barnes, George. 

Epsom V.I. Capt. 25 July, 1810. 
BaRNEs, Michael. 

Surrey Y.R. Lt. 18 July, 1803. 
Barnes, Michael William. 

Holmsdale Y.C. Lt. 19 July, 1798, 


Subsequent Service. 2 Royal Surrey Mil. 


Capt. 25 Apr., 1808. (Present at training 
1831). ‘ 
| Barnes, Nicholas. 
Surrey Y.R. Lt. 25 July, 1803. (suc. 
8 Sept., 1803). 
Barnes, Peter. 
St. John’s, Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 12 Dec., 
1798. Southwark V.I. Capt. August, 
1803. (res. 1804). 
Barnes, Theophilus. 
Rotherhithe V.I. Ens. 1803. (res. 1806). 
| Barnes, William, 
| Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 3 Oct., 1803: 1/Lt. 
7 June, 1804, 
Barnes, William. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 12 Oct., 1804. (res. 
1805). 
| Barnes, William, junr. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 1803. (res. 1804): 
2/Lt. 2 July, 1805: 1/Lt. 1 Nov., 1805. 
Barnett, Asborne. 
Weybridge V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803: Capt.- 
comdt. 1 June, 1805 (suc. 14 Apr., 1807). 


1803. Lambeth and Christchurch V.I. Lt. | 


1804: Capt. 24 Aug., 1804. 
Bartow, Richard Proctor. 

Lambeth V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 
Barons, Denham. 


1803. 





1 Cornet Barclay’s diary, 5 Sept.—10 Nov. 
1831, with references to Surrey Y.C. is printed 
in “The History and War Records of The 
Surrey Yeomanry (Queen Mary’s Regiment) 
1797-1928’ by E. D. Harrison- Ainsworth, Lon- 
don: Privately Published 1928, pp. 25-28." 





Barnett, The Rev. Jonathan Tyler, D.D. 
Lambeth V.I. Capt. I2 Oct., 1803. (res. 
1807). Surrey Y.C. Chap. 8 Mar., 1821. 
(res. 1826). 

Barnett, William. 

Weybridge V.I. Capt. (C.) 12 Oct., 1803. 
(suc. 1 June, 1707): Capt. (C.) 14 Apr., 
1807. 

Barrett, Bryant. 
Lambeth Assn. Maj. 

Barrett, George Rogers. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 10 Sept., 1803: Lt. 
15 May, 1815: Capt. 9 May, 1821. 


BartTLett, James. 


10 July, 1798. 


Merton V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803: Capt. (C.) 
4 Sept., 1804. 

BartLey, Benjamin. 
Streatham V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. (suc. 
24 May, 1805). 
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BautcoT, John. 
Surrey Y.C. 
BayLey, James. 
Croydon Inf. Assn. 
BazETTE, ‘es 
Richmond 
June, 1798. 

Bean, Edward. 
Camberwell V.I. 

Bean, Henry. 
Surrey Y.C. 

Beard, Daniel. 


Lt. 31 Dec., 1834. 
Lt. 30 May, 1798. 


Surg. 17 Oct., 1803. 


Corn. 5 Mar., 1821. 


Lingfield and Crowhurst V.I. Capt. 3 
Apr., 1807. 

BearpMoRE, John. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 5 Nov., 1836. (res. 
1839). 


Beaumont, Thomas. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 23 July, 1794. 

BgazeLey, Charles. 

Christchurch, Southwark Inf. Assn. 1/ Lt. 
28 June, 1798. 
BEAZELEY, Samuel. 
Southwark V.I. 
BeprorD, Harvey. 
Lambeth V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 

Beet, Charles George. 

Surrey Y.C. Lt. 10 Mar., 1821. 

Bett, John Thomas. 

Leatherhead V.I. Lt. 8 Apr. 1805. (suc. 
17 Dec., 1805). 

BELL, Josiah. 

Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). Lt. 
Capt. 1811. 

Benuam, Richard. 

Kingston V.I. 2/Lt. 17 Jan., 1795. 

BENNETT, William. 
Wandsworth V.I. 3/Lt. 
1806: 2/Lt. 24 Aug., 1807. 

Benson, Thomas Starling. 
St. John’s, Southwark V.I. 
1798: Capt. 11 Oct., 1803. 
Subsequent Service. 5 Surrey Local Mil. 
Maj. 18 Mar., 1813. 

BerKHEAD, Benjamin. 

Holmsdale V.I. Ens. 19 Jul., 1798. (res. 
1801). 

Berkurap, Charles. 
Holmsdale Y.C. 
Holmsdale V.I. 
(res. 1801). 

Berney, Robert. 
Chertsey and Thorp V.I. Capt. (C.) 12 
Oct., 1803. 

Besporovcn, The Earl of. 
Roehampton and Putney 
comdt. 13 Oct., 1803. 


2/Lt. 17 Sept., 1812. 


12 Oct., 1803: 


(sic) 5 Aug., 
(res. 1808). 


1/Lt. 12 Oct., 


Corn. 19 July, 1798. 
Capt. 19 July, 1798. 


V.I. Capt. 
Roehampton. Put- 


Inf. Assn. Maj.-comdt. 16 | 
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ney and Mortlake V.I. Maj.-comdt. 9 
Nov., 1803. (1806). 


| Best, George. 


| 


Surrey Y.C. Corn. 29 Apr., 1831: Capt. 
21 Mar., 1834. (res. March, 1837). 

BEvEeRLEy, W. Robert. 

Surrey Y¥.C. Corn. 8 Jan., 1795. 

Bevincton, Henry. 

Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 17 Mar., 1807. 

BrippvULpH, John. 
Camberwell V.I. 
(suc. 17 Feb., 1806). 

BINWELL, Joseph, junr. 

Battersea, Benwell and Weymouth V.I. 
Lt. 10 Jan., 1810. 

Biven, Edward. 
Lambert Inf. 
Lambert V.I. 
1812). 


Maj. 17 Oct., 1805. 


Assn. 2/Lt. 16 July, 1798. 
Capt. 12 Oct. 1803. (res. 


| BuacKspurn, Henry. 


Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 22 Dec., 1803. 
Biake Anthony Richard. 
Surrey V.I. Capt. and Adjt. 1811. 
Subsequent Service. 5 Surrey Local Mil. 
Adjt. 18 Mar., 1813. 
BuaxtanpD, Christopher. 
Wandsworth Cay. Assn. 
1798. 
Botton, Richard. 
Surrey Y.R. Capt. 18 July, 1803. 
Botton, William. 


Corn. 20 July, 


Epsom V.I. Lt. 14 Oct., 1803: Capt. 17 
May, 1804. (res. 1809). 

Bonp, Henry. 
Clapham Leg. (Inf.). Lt. 8 Aug., 1803. 


Bonp, James Wilfred. 

Surrey Y.C. Corn. 25 Feb., 1831. 
13 June, 1831). 

Bonson, Joseph. 
Surrey Y.C. 
1838). 

Bootn, John. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 13 Feb., 1834. 
1838): 18 June, 1841. 

Boroveu, Richard. 

Ham and Petersham V.I. Capt. (C.) 12 
Oct., 1803: Maj. (C.) 19 Sept. 1804. 
2 Bn., 2 Bde. Surrey Y.C. and V.I. Comdt. 
14 Feb., 1804. 

Bostock, Robert. 

Lingfield and Crowhurst V.I. 
Oct., 1803. 

Bovutcott, Almore. 

Surrey Y.C. Lt. 31 Dec., 1834. 

Bovutron, Charles. 
Leatherhead V.1. 


(suc. 


Corn. 21 Apr., 1837. (red. 


(red. 


Capt. 12 


Lt. 23 July, 1807. 
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Bourton, Henry. 
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| BroapwatTER, Robert Charles. 


| 





Leatherhead V.I. Lt. 17 Dec., 1805. (res. | 
1808). 

Bouveri£, Charles Henry. 
Betchworth V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 1803: 
Maj.-comdt. 6 Jan., 1804. 2 Bn., 4 Bde. 
Surrey Y.C. and V.I. Comdt. 14 Feb., 


1804. 

Bouverie, Edward. 
Betchworth V.I. 
6 Jan., 1804. 

Bouverie, The Honble W. H. 

Betchworth V.I. Maj.-comdt. 12 Oct., 
1803. (suc. 6 Jan., 1804). 

Boypb, Edward. 
Clapham Leg. (Inf.). 

Boyp, Mathew. 
Bermondsey Inf. Assn. 
1800. Surrey V.I. 
1/Lt. 22 Dec., 1803. 

Brap.tey, Charles. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 
30 May, 1798. St. Saviour’s, Southwark 
V.I. Capt. 3 Oct., 1803. 

Bracpon, James. 

Clapham Assn. (Cav.). Capt. (C) 30 May, 
1798: Maj. 2 June, 1801. Clapham Leg. 
Maj. 8 Aug., 1803. 

Branpon, Richard. 

Surrey V.I. 1/Lt. 18 July, 1803: 
22 Dec., 1803. 

Bray, Edward. 

Guildford and Blackheath Y.C. Lt. 21 
Aug., 1803. 

Bray, George. 
Surrey Y.C. 

Brent, Daniel. 
Rotherhithe V.1. 

BrickWwoop, John. 
Croydon Assn. (Cav.). 


Lt. 12 Oct., 1803: Capt. 


Lt. 8 Aug., 1803. 


2/Lt. 10 Oct., 
2/Lt. 10 Aug., 1803: 


1/Lt. 


Capt. 


Adjt. 5 Nov., 1836. 
Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. 


Capt. (C.) 30 May, 


1798. Croydon Volrs. (Cav.). Lt. 71803. 
(suc. 5 May, 1804). 

Brivces, Henry. 
Epsom V.I. Ens. 14 Oct., 1803: Lt. 17 
May, 1804: Capt. 28 May, 1808: Maj. 


(C.) 1809. 
Bripces, Sir Henry, Bart. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 11 Oct., 1817: Lt. 15 
Sept., 1819. (suc. 10 Mar., 1821). 
Briscor, Joseph Seymour. 


Blechingley and Horne V.I. Capt. (C) 
12 Oct., 1803. 

Bristow, William. 
Beddington and Carshalton Cav. Assn. 


Corn. 30 May, 1790. 
BROADWATER, Robert. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 1 Nov., 1805. 


Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 11 Apr., 1813. 
Broprick, The Honble. George A. 
Surrey Y.C. Capt. 12 Feb., 1831. 
5 Mar., 1821). 
BRooKE, Charles, 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 
21 Aug., 1819. 
BRooKE, Thomas. 
Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 22 Dec., 1803. 
Broucu, Anthony. 
Clapham Assn. (Inf.). 
1798. (res. 1 May, 1800). 


(suc, 


15 May, 1815: Capt. 
(res. 1820). 


Capt. 30 May, 


| Brown, Charles, 


Lambeth and 
9 May, 1805. 
Brown, Thomas. 
Epsom V.I. Surg. 14 Oct., 1803. 

Browne, Arthur. 
Camberwell V.I. 
1809. (res. 1811). 

Browne, George. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 12 Aug., 1795: Lt. 4 
July, 1798. (suc. 16 Mar., 1805). Subse- 
quent Service. 1 Surrey Local Mil. Lt. 1 
May, 1811. 

Browne, Robert. 

Kew Inf. Assn. (Capt. (C) 5 June, 1798. 
Kew V.I. Capt. (C) 3 Aug., 1803. (suc- 
26 May, 1804). 

BRUERE, James. 

Southwark V.I. 


Christchurch V.I. Ens. 


(res. 1809). 


Ens. 17 Oct.. 1807: Lt. 


Maj. 22 Apr., 1809. 


Bruere, William Sadlier. 
Ashted V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803: Capt. (() 
20 Feb., 1806. 


BuckLaNnnD, William. 

Surrey V.I. (Rif.). 1/Lt. 
(suc. 27 Oct., 1804). 

Bupp, John 8. 
Clapham Leg. 
1804. 

Bupp, Richard H. 
Guildford and 
25 Sept., 1804. 

Butcock, James. 
Surrey Y.C. Lt. 23 
19 Mar., 1795). 

Bunn, William. 
Christchurch, 
Oct., 1803. 

Burpon, John. 
St. Olave’s, Southwark Inf. Asen. 
26 June, 1799. 

BurcGEss, James. 
Southwark V.1. 
22 Aug., 1804. 

Burn, Thomas. 
Lambeth Inf. 


14 Jan., 1804. 


(Inf.). Ens. 28 June, 


Blackheath Y.C. Corn. 


July, 1794. (sue. 


Southwark V.I. Ens. 12 
Surg. 
1/Lt. Aug., 1803: Capt. 


Assn. 


2/Lt. 1 Sept., 1798. 





ic. 
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Lambeth V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. (res. | Cuetty, Bartholomew. 


1804). 

Burn, Samuel. 

St. Olave’s, Southwark V.I. 
1803. Surrey V.I. 1/Lt. 27 Oct., 1804: 
Capt. 20 Aug., 1805. 

Burnett, Henry. 
Southwark V.I. 
13 Oct., 1804). 

Burnett, Sir Robert, Knt. 
Lambeth Assn. 

Burns, Thomas. 
Surrey V.1. Maj. 18 July, 1803; Lt.-Col. 
27 Oct., 1803. 

Burrevt, Charles. 

Surrey Y.C. Lt. 23 July, 1794. 

Burt, William. 
Holmsdale V.I. 
Dec., 1800). 

Burcuer, The Rev. Robert Holt. 
Wandsworth V.I. Chap. 12 Oct., 1803. 

Burcuer, Benjamin. 

St. Olave’s, Southwark V.I. 
1799. 

Butter, John. 

St. John’s, Southwark V.I. 
1803. 

CaLverLEY, Thomas. 

Ewell V.I. Capt. (C) 29 Feb., 1804. 

Cann, John. 
Merton V.1. 

Care, John. 
Lambeth and 
14 May, 1805. 

CaRPENTER, Charles. 
Walton-upon-Thames V.I. 
1803. (res. 1806). 

Carsan, Charles. 

Lambeth Assn. Surg. 10 July, 1798. 

Carter, Cornelius James. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark V.I. 
1803. 

Carter, Richard. 
Kingston V.I. 
Cawston, Philip. 
Kingston V.I. 1/Lt. 17 Jan., 1795: Lt. 

15 Oct., 1803. (res. 1810). 

CHADWYN, George. 

Battersea, Benwell and Weymouth 
Ens, 8 Apr., 1805. 

CuarkiIncton, Richard. 

Ashted V.I. 
Aug., 1807. 

Cuaunpers, Henry. 

Chertsey and Thorpe V.I. Lt. 
1803. (res. 1808). 


1/Lt. 3 Oct., 1803. 


(suc. 


Ens. 19 July, 1798. 


Ens. 26 June, 


Ens. 11 Oct., 


1/Lt. 1800. 


Christchurch V.I. Ens. 


Ens. 11 Oct., 


Ens. 15 Oct., 1803. 


¥uk 


12 Oct., 
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Ens. 18 Oct., | 


Lt.-Col. (C) 10 July, 1798. | 


(res. | 


Ens. 3 Oct. | 
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Leatherhead V.I. 
8 Apr., 1805). 
‘HILDS, Robert. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark V.I. 
1803. 

‘HITTY, Joseph. 
Bermondsey Inf. Assn. 
‘witty, William. 
Godalming V.I. Ens. 8 Nov., 1803: Lt. 
20 Dec., 1803. (res. 1805). 

‘HOLLITT, Samuel. 
Croydon Volrs. 
1803. (res. 1809). 
‘LARK, Robert. 
Southwark V.I. 
24 Aug., 1807). 
(LARK, William. 
Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. 
1/Lt. 15 Oct., 1803: Capt. 1803: Maj.- 
Comdt. July, 1808. 

‘LARKE, Robert. 
Tooting V.I. 
11 Nov., 1805. 
Subsequent Service. 
Capt. 12 Mar., 1813. 
‘LARKE, Thomas. 
Southwark V.I. Surg. 3 Oct., 1803: 2/Lt. 
7 June, 1804: 1/Lt. 28 Mar., 1805.2 (suc. 
17 Sept., 1812). 


Lt. 22 Oct., 1803. 


(suc. 


Ens. 3 Oct., 


Ens. May, 1801. 


(Inf.). Capt. 12 Oct., 


2/Lt. 2 July, 1805. (6uc. 


Ens. 1803: Lt. 


12 Oct., 


3 Surrey Local Mil. 


CLarRKE, William. 
Godley and Egham Y.C. Corn. 16 Aug., 
1806. 

CLARKE, ———. 
Godley and Egham  Y.C. Lt. (sue. 


16 Aug., 1806). 
‘LAUGHTON, John. 
Rotherhithe V.1. 
1804. 
‘LAYDON, James. 
Carshalton V.I. 
1809). 
CLEMENTS, WILLIAM. 
Walton-upon-Thames Inf. Assn. 
1 


Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 


~ 


Ens. 4 Sept., 1806. (res. 


29 June, 


Ciuttron, John. 
Surrey V.I. (Rif.). 
1/Lt. 27 Oct., 1804. 
Capt. 16 June, 1813. 


2/Lt. 24 Jan., 1802: 
Surrey Rif. Volrs. 


d 


| CLtuTton, William. 


Holmsdale V.I. Lt. 6 Sept., 1798. 


| Cock, Simon. 


Ens, 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 27 | 


Camberwell V.I. 
1806). 

CockBuRN, Thomas. 
Leatherhead V.1. 
1809). 


2 Held two commissions at the same time. 


Capt. 17 Oct., 1803. (res. 


Lt. 22 Oct., 1803. 


(res. 
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Cocuran, Charles. 
Surrey Y.C. Capt. 
Cockran, Lucius. 
Epsom V.I. Capt. 14 Oct., 
17 May, 1804). 
Cote, Benjamin. 
Battersea, Streatham and 
Assn. Ens. 25 July, 1799. 
Cote, James. 


21 Apr., 1838. 


1803. (suc. 


Tooting Inf. 


St. Saviour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 1/Lt. 
30 May, 1798. 
CoLEMAN, John. 
Whitley V.I. Lt. 25 Oct., 1803. 
COLLBROOK, James. 
Godalming V.I. Ens. 14 Oct., 1803: Lt. 
8 Nov., 1803: Capt. 20 Dec., 1803. 
CoLLeT, John. 
Surrey Y.C. Capt. 23 July, 1794. (res. 
1798). 
CoLLINson, John. 


Christchurch, Southwark V.1. Capt. 12 
Oct., 1803. 


COLLINGTON, John. 
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Surrey Y.C. — Asst. 
(red. 1838). 


CURTIS, 
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George. 
Surg. 1 Jan., 1833, 


Curtis, Thomas. 
Carshalton V.I. Capt. 
(suc. 3 Jan., 1806). 

William. 

Carshalton V.I. Lt. 


H. ¢, 
(To be continued), 


(C) 15 Oct., 1803. 


4 Sept., 1806. 
CaRDEW-RENDLE. 





MILTON A JESUIT. 


| FoR his ecclesiastical and political hetero- 


doxy, Milton has been fiercely denounced ; 
but no one except Edward Pelling has, to my 
knowledge, seriously charged him with being 
a Jesuit in disguise. This absurd accusa- 
tion occurs in Pelling’s ‘The Good Old Way 
Or, A Discourse offer’d to all True-hearted 
Protestants Concerning the Ancient Way of 
the Church, And the Conformity of the 
Church of England Thereunto: As to its 


| Government, Manner of Worship, Rites and 


Customes,’ London, printed for Jonathan 
Edwin at the Sign of the Three Roses in Lud- 
gate Street, 1680, the epistle dedicatory of 
which is dated Oct. 13, 1679. As may be 
gathered from the title, this work, published 
near the height of the Popish Plot furor, is 
a plea for the Church and an assault upon 
the Dissenters. Although Pelling protests 
that he does not want to exasperate the Dis- 
senters, the latter part of his ‘ Discourse,’ 
after a lengthy defence of the antiquity of 
Episcopacy, is devoted to elaborate proof that 
dissent has stopped the current of true reli- 
gion and induced many to embrace schism 
and atheism, and that innovations and 
schisms have been cunningly contrived by 
those emissaries of Rome, the Jesuits. The 


| effect of their stratagems has been to fill 
_ the people with jealousies and discontents 


Southwark Y.C. Capt. (C) 11 Oct., 1803. | 

Cottman, William Joseph. 
Lambeth Inf. Assn. 1/Lt. 10 July, 1798. 

CoLton, ——— 

Surrey Y.C. “Corn. (suc. 3 Mar., 1834). 
Cottson, William 

Lambeth and Christchurch V.I. Capt. | 

1804. (res. 1807). 
Compton, William. 

Camberwell V.I. Ens. 1809. (res. 1811). 
Cooper, George. 

Leatherhead V.I. Ens. 22 Oct., 1803. 
CorNeER, Richard. 

Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 2 Mar., 1807: 1/Lt. 

22 June, 1808. 
CottrLey, Thomas. 

Clapham Assn. (Inf.) Ens. 8 Aug., 1799: 

Lt. 1 May, 1800. 
Cotton, Edward. 

Surrey Y.C. Corn. 18 May, 1831. (suc. 

31 Dec., 1833). 


CRABB, James. 
Mitcham V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 
Crew, Robert. 
Clapham Assn. (Cav.). Lt. 
1798: Capt. (C) 2 June, 1801. 
CROWTER, William. 
Camberwell Inf. Assn. 
Crump, William. 
Farnham V.I. 
1807. 
(‘UNNINGHAM, 
Morden V.1. 


1803. (res 1808). 
30. May, 


1/Lt. 5 June, 1798. 
Ens. 1803: 2/Lt. 24 July, 


Ralph. 
Ens. 18 Oct., 1803. 





by insinuating evil Principles into them, and 
by teaching them to clamour against our 
Government as tyrannical, and against our 
Liturgy as superstitious ... 

Our good dissenting brethren do not realise 
that they are being ‘‘ acted by the Jesuits” 
but it is clear that the Jesuits have foully 
infected many Sectaries with their poison, 
and among them have made use of many 
‘‘ Hot-spirits ’’ as their tools to effect such 
things as they could not attempt openly. 

Pelling then enumerates the most material 
points which strike at the very heart of gov- 
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> | 
ernment and ‘ are accounted properly and | 
strictly Jesuitical Tenents.” These are, first, | 
that the power of princes is derived from the 
people, and that the king is but the steward 
of the people, who may upon occasion re- | 
move him from his authority; second, that 
the civil magistrate should not enjoin any- | 
thing relating to religion, and that the 
church is exempted from temporal jurisdic- 
tion; third, that the church may make de- | 
crees, which the king is obliged to execute; | 
fourth, that the king may be brought to pub- | 
lic trial and judgment. In what follows 
occurs the reference to Milton: 


Now all this is agreeable to the Principles of 
the Jesuits and the Kirk-men, and the rest of 
that Clan, viz. that the King is onely a Son 
of the Church, notwithstanding his Kingship; | 
that their power is of Divine Institution, | 
whereas the Kings authority is onely by com- 
pact with the people; and so, much inferiour to 
theirs being only Fiduciary; and upon that 
score he may be brought to account, and 
tryed; and every worthy man in Parliament 
may, for the publick gvod, be thought a fit 
Peer, and Judge of the King, saith Milton. 
This puts me in mind what Mr. Oates hath dis- | 
covered of that great Oracle, Mr. Milton; | 
namely, that he was a member of a Popish | 
Clubb. The thing is credible enough, that he | 
was a Jesuit in disguise. But this is manifest, 
that they were Jesuitical Doctrines which in 48 | 
did pass in the Pulpits for Divinity, and in 
Westminister-hall for Law; and that the in- 
famous Court of Justice did consist of men who | 
were the Sons of the Jesuit, who was the Son 
of the Devil. 


In the margin, opposite ‘‘ saith Milton,’’ | 
there is this reference: ‘‘ Tenure of Kings, 
p. 24.” “It will be observed that Pelling 
quotes Milton, who in ‘ The Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates’ says that both in our own 
and in foreign story he finds that dukes, earls, 
and marquises were at first not hereditary, 
not empty and vain titles, but names of trust 
and office, 
as induces me to be of opinion, that every 
worthy man in Parlament, for the word Baron 


imports no more, might for the public good be | 
thought a fit Peer and judge of the King... 


In other places, Buchanan is mentioned 
with Bellarmine, Azorius, and others of the 
Jesuitical crew, with whom Milton is associ- 
ated. Incidentally, it should be remarked | 
that Pelling’s sneer “that great Oracle, Mr. 
oe ” is fair proof that Milton was highly | 
tegarded by Pelling’s opponents. 

Pelling adds : Wie 


I have not made these Remarks, as if I did | 
believe that all our former Non-Conformists 
were Jesuits; God forbid: but I fear that great | 
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| The arcades have 





numbers of them were Jesuited, and they knew 
it not, at least did not consider it. 

Milton, however, was an exception; on the 
authority of Mr. Oates, he was a Jesuit in 
disguise. Beyond this, political and reli- 


| gious passion could scarcely farther go. 


GeorceE W. WHITING. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 


(See clxvii. 363, 400, 438; ante pp. 5, 42, 
74, 111). 


GUNWALLOE. St. Gynwallow. 10 Febr. 1876. 

This Church derives its chief interest from 
its romantic and lonely situation close to the 
sea amongst sand-hills covered with herbage. 
lt is wholly Perpendr., and of the Cornish 
type, comprising Nave and Chancel with N. 
and 8. aisles and South porch. An unusual 
feature, but seen occasionally in Cornwall, is 
the low detached belfry, built on the rock 


| against a steep ascent, near the West end of 


the Church. It has rather a modern charac- 
ter and with a pointed roof, and seen at Tal- 
land, Gwennap, St. Feock, Lamorran, Mylor. 
The Chancel roof rises higher than that 
of the Nave and aisles and the aisles are not 
carried quite to the E. end of the Chancel. 
each 5 Tudor-shaped 
arches with piers, having the usual arrange- 
ment with shafts and cavetto, much as at 
Cury, the capitals sculptured with something 
like cable moulding. The South aisle has a 
waggon roof open with good wood-carving. 


' Those of the Nave and North aisle are in- 


ferior. That of the Chancel is coved and 
boarded. The interior needs restoration and 
the arcades are whitewashed. 

The windows of the S. aisle are plain, of 
3 lights, merely round-headed and of a kind 
seen often in Devon and Cornwall. Those 
of the North Aisle are of 2 lights ogee- 


headed with quatrefoil in the head, having a 


Decd. look. The last window of this aisle is 
good Perpendicular of 3 lights, and that of 
the 8. aisle similar, with foliage at the 
points of the cusping. The E. window has 
3 equal gables. The Font in use has an 
octagonal bowl of granite late and possibly 


| modern. 


The 8. porch has a fine wood-roof having 
well carved ribs and cornice of foliage. 
The doorways both within and without have 
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Tudor arch with imposts ornamented with 
trefoil panneling in granite. 

[Salmon, pp. 118-9]. 

GwENNaP. St. Wenap. August 26, 1862. 

A large Church having 3 equal aisles with- 
out architectural distinction of Chancel and 
a8. porch. The belfry is detached and very 
nearly resembles that of St. Feock, both being 
at a distance from the Church, but this is 
situated on the S. extremity of the Church- 
yard touching the outer wall. It has a 
pointed roof and window to the bell-chamber 
and door below. 

The Church is wholly Perpr., the Northern 
and Eastern windows have been recently re- 
stored and are of 4 lights. The west window 
of 3; those on the South are still unrestored 
and without mullions, but the hoods exter- 
nally remain. The areades on each side are of 
the usual Cornish common Perpr. character, 
both as regards arches and piers; the arch 
mouldings are good, there are 7 arches on each 
side, of which 2 are within the Chancel, the 
difference of which is marked by a low stone 
screen and a slight difference in the capitals 
of the pillars which in the Chancel have 
rather richer sculpture. There is a West 
gallery and organ. The Font seems new, a 
square bowl of polished granite with scollop- 
ing and inlaid sculpture representing sacred 
emblems. 

The outer doorway of the porch has 
granite arch-mouldings and shafts. The 
Churchyard is very extensive, beautifully 
kept and planted with avenues of fine trees. 
The pulpit is new and of granite. 

[Salmon, pp. 121-3]. 


St. Joun. St. John Evangelist. 


23 Feb. 1849. 


A daughter Church of Antony small and 
mean architecturally but in a lovely situa- 
tion, shady and sequestered. It has only a 
Nave & Chancel with a low west tower & S. 
porch. The Chancel is not divided by any 
arch or screen. The tower is very massive & 
perhaps early, but is coarse & rather devoid 
of architectural character. Its arch to the 
Nave is obtuse on imposts & there are obtuse- 
headed lancets on the N. & S. It is covered 
with a pointed tiled roof. 
based windows with labels; those in the 
Chancel are 3d Pd. but the Eastern one a 
wretched one. The interior is pued. 
Font a small octagonal one. 
is mantled with ivy. 





The Nave has de- | 


The | 
The outer side | 
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This Church was built 1605; is unchurch- 
like without proper Chancel. 


St. Keyna. August, 1862. 


A small Church neglected and out of re- 
pair, consists of a Nave with Chancel and 
N. aisle, Western Tower and 8. porch. The 
Chancel is undistinguished but extends a 
little to the E. of the aisle. 

The Church is but short and the arcade 
only of 3 arches of granite and very obtusely 
pointed, the piers as usual of this form, the 
capitals of the shafts being octagonal. The 
roofs are of cradle form with ribs and bosses 
and a cornice, the roof of the Chancel is 
somewhat lower and rather different in its 
character. 

The Tower Arch is pointed on clustered 
granite columns. The general character of 
the Church is the local Perpr. but over the 
S. doorway is a semi-circular arch of much 
earlier date, apparently early Norman com- 
posed of small stones set on corbels and 
having a kind of key-stone in the centre, 
Several of the windows are square-headed of 
2 lights with labels, those at the E. of the 
Chancel and aisle of 3 lights; one contains 
some ancient memorial stained glass. The 
Chancel comprises one arch of the arcade. 
The Font has an octagonal bowl, on a circular 
stem with moulded string. The Tower is low 
with battlement and 4 square crocketed pin- 
nacles. There are no buttresses, 2 string- 
courses, belfry windows of 2 obtuse-headed 
lights, a W. doorway with continuous mould- 
ings over which is a mutilated 3-light window 
and a square-headed single-light opening 
with 3-foil head. Near the S. porch is a rude 
ancient cross and within the porch are seen 
the stocks, 

[Salmon, p. 143]. 


KENWYN. 


St. Kayne. 


St. Cuby. 


This Church is beautifully situated on an 
eminence the town forming a fine object 
among the trees. It is not, however, a very 
interesting structure & entirely of late 
Perpendr. work of the most ordinary Cornish 
kind. It consists of a West Tower, a nave 
with S. aisle & N. & S. Transeptal Chapels. 
The Tower is of granite 3 stories high with 
battlement & 4 square pinnacles panneled «& 
crocketed having the small embattled mould- 
ing. The belfry window of 3 lights & ugly. 
the West doorway has a label & trefoils in 
the spandrels. The buttresses are not at the 
angles, but set near to them. There is no 
distinction of Chancel & the Nave is divided 
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from the aisle by 6 obtuse Tudor arches, the 
piers lozenge with mouldings & small shafts 
having undivided octagonal capitals. The | 
Transeptal Chapels each open to the Nave by 
wide single Tudor arches on clustered shafts, 
some having the capitals sculptured with 
figures. Many of the windows have been 
modernized & those which have escaped are of 
indifferent tracery. The two equal EK. gables 
have the windows of 5 lights with contracted 
arches. The exterior is very ordinary. The 
§. porch is very large, its entrance by a 
pointed arch on octagonal shafts. The in- 
terior is neat but bare; there is a small 
organ. The Font is square upon 4 round legs 
& a square plinth. The Churchyard is of 
unusual extent, and on the N. side of the 
Church is carried over several acres, which 
being on very uneven ground & planted with 
large trees presents a striking appearance. 
{Salmon, p. 140]. 
T. Cann HvuGuHgs, F.s.A. 
(To be continued), 





LETTER OF SIR HUDSON LOWE. — | 

Victor Degrange (28, Rue Serpente, 
Paris VI) offers in his Catalogue No. 34 a 
letter of Sir Hudson Lowe, governor of St. 
Helena, to the Lord Somerset, dated Feb. 14, 
1817, and concerning Count Las Cases’ de- 
parture from the island, The letter begins: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your Lordship’s letter by the Julia. In re- | 
ference to that part of it where your Lordship 
is so obliging as to say you will detain Count 
Las Cases at the Cape, as this appears to be | 
iny desire until answer from government may 
arrive, I beg to observe, it is solely on public 
grounds my suggestion was presented, con- 
sidering that from the time of Count Las 
Cases’s departure from this Island, I have no 
further relation with him, beyond what Gov- 
ernment may direct me to resume. I am still 
not the less nay so with the necessity De | 

| 
| 
| 


withholding his Passeports to return to Europe 
until Government may form its determination 
in regard to him, having since his departure | 
from hence had still further Proofs of the 
peculearly mischievous and intriguing turn of | 
his disposition in what has related to his 
connexions with the Person under my charge 


at this place . 
O. F. Basier. 


A “ MUSSOLINI.” — It is interesting to 
observe what names become proverbial. | 
ntly a new-born child whose head was | 

thought promising was described by hospital | 


= and relations as ‘‘ a proper little Mus- 
solini,”” 


R. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE ENGLISH COLLEGE AT REIMS 
(DOUAI).—May I have recourse to the 
hospitality of your columns to try to solve 
one of the riddles relating to a history of 
the English College at Douai-Reims, at which 
I have been labouring for the last few years? 
In his ‘Just Defence of the Slandered 
Priestes,’ 1602, p. 297, John Colleton says 
of Father Robert Persons, 8.J.: ‘If he 
| Fr. Persons] sincerely intended the good of 
our Church, and the increase of learning, he 
would not have dealt with one of the 
ancientest Priests of our Nation, about the 
dissolving of the Colledge at Reames.” 

Is anyone able (a) to throw light upon 
this plot to ruin the College at Reims? 
(b) to identify this “ ancient Priest ’’ ? 

The College at Reims was the English secu- 
lar college founded by William Allen (the 
Douai in 1568. In 
March, 1578, owing to the troubles in the 
removed to Reims, in 
which town it remained till June, 1593, when 
it returned to Douai, where it was to remain 
till the French Revolution. 








F. Fabre. 
50bis Rue de Crimée, Paris, xixe 

i BURGENSIUMIERR.”—This puzzling 

word is engraved on the Chamberlain’s 
half of the seal of the Borough of Grantham; 
it has not been, so far as I can learn, satis- 
factorily interpreted, therefore it is hoped 
some correct solution may now be forthcom- 
ing. 

The seal is in two portions, each a circu- 
lar disk of silver, 2}ins. in diameter, jin. 
in thickness, and weighing 60z. It is so con- 
trived as to make an impression of the 
Chamberlain’s seal on the under surface of 
the wax, and of the Corporation’s arms on 
the upper; these are within a rim, inscribed 
with Sigillum Burgensium et Communitatis 
The Chamberlain’s half 
has a circle of six cusps, terminating in 
fleurs-de-lis, and within a six-leafed flower ; 
round this device is inscribed Sigill. Burgen- 
siumierr Camarari de Graham. This early 
form of the town’s name appears in Domesday 


| Book Land 30/25 and occasionally for between 


two or three hundred years later; thus some- 
times causing confusion with Greetham in 
Hill Wap., which also shared another form, 
Grandham. This makes the motto of the 
Chamberlain’s seal to be of early origin, but 
it may in some later re-engraving have be- 








| 
come confused in the lettering, and thus have | 
produced the puzzling form. It can_ be 
divided into Burgensium, thus leaving terr 
to be explained ; or using the shortened form 
Burgens, furnish iumerr for consideration. | 
(See ‘ Historical Notes on Grantham,’ B. 


Street, 1857). 


ALFRED WELBY. 


WO TALL CLOOKS: AICKIN: GOR- | 

DON.—It will be kind if someone will | 

give particulars of the makers of the follow- | 
ing two clocks: 

““Geo, Aickin, Cork,’’ is the name on the | 
one in flourished script within a circle above 
the dial. Mahogany, 9ft. high, Chippendale 
design, the door and bottom front lined with 
inlay around dark central diamonds, having 
punches of flowers. Bought at Kendal, 1885. 

The second is by ‘‘ Jas. Gordon, Paisley ”’ : 
name in a circle within ornamental brass- 
work, above dial. Sheraton style, 8ft. high. 
Mahogany, greatly inlayed with satin-wood, 
with centres of a bird, concentric flowers ; the 
workmanship not very delicate. Bought in 
Edinburgh 1884. 


‘ 


ALFRED WELBY. 


IEGE OF LUCKNOW.—Why was bread 
not baked in Lucknow during the siege? 
I can supply details to anyone interested. 


H. B. 


BAY, MAURITIUS. — 
This bay, to be identified with the modern 
Grand Port, on the S.E. side of the island, | 
contained in 1722 the tomb of a Captain 
Carpenter, whom Sir William Foster (in his 
edition of Downing’s ‘ History of the Indian 
Wars,’ Oxford, 1924, p. 59, note) conjectures 
to have been David Carpenter, master of the 
Samaritan. Does this tomb exist to-day ? 


H. B. 


THE DATE OF HIS 

DEATH.—In looking over a number of | 
‘N. and Q.’ of past years, I find it authori- | 
tatively stated that the famous Giacomo 
Girolamo Casanova died in 1798. But more | 
recent articles in other periodicals would | 
seem to put that date in doubt. 

In the Prager Tagblatt of March 8, 1925, 
appears an article describing the finding of 
Casanova’s long-lost gravestone. This bears 
the date 1799. I should add that this dis- 
covery took place in 1922 while workmen were 
excavating in the castle garden at Dux. 

Your readers might also be interested in 


YARPENTER’S 


j 


(ASANOVA : 
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the following news item which appeared in 
the New York Times of Oct. 27, 1932. 
(Wireless to New York Times) 

Prague, Oct. 26. Reports in Italian news. 
papers that the remains of Giacomo Casanova 
would be transferred from Dux, Czechoslovakia, 
to his native Venice as a result of the actiog 
of several Venetian noblemen were asserted 
to be incomprehensible, since nobody knows 
just where the bones of the great adventurer 
now lie. The Saint Barbara Cemetery, where 
he was buried in 1803, was converted to other 
uses long ago. 

Here the date of his burial is given as 180}, 
Can any of your readers furnish further in- 
formation to fix the exact date of Casanova's 
death ? 

Davip Riv, 


JORWICH SHAWLS. — The _ imitation 
Cashmere shawls for which Paisley is 
famous were, it seems, first made at Norwich. 
I should be grateful to any Norwich antiquary 
who would give me information concerning 
these shawls: the date of their manufacture, 
the types of patterns used for them, the his. 
tory of the firms which produced them. Are 
any particulars of the industry preserved in 

the Norwich city records ? 

A. 8. 0% 


({IBBON BIBLIOGRAPHY.—I am engaged 

in compiling a bibliography of the works 
of Edward Gibbon, and there are some edi- 
and Fall’’ which I 
have seen mentioned in various short lists 
of Gibbon’s works, but of which I have failed 
to find copies and which I cannot see in any 
of the catalogues of public libraries which 
I have been able to consult. I should be very 
grateful to any of your readers who could 
tell me that they have actually seen copies 


| of the following: Vol. i., 4to. edition, 1787; 


Vols. ii. and iii., 4to. edition, 1782; vols. 
i.-vi., 4to edition, 1796. 
J. E. Nortoy. 


ARGARET ROPER: HER DESCEND 

ANTS.—Would any of your readers be 

able to give me any information as to the 

descendants of Margaret Roper, daughter to 
Sir Thomas More? 





E. Ross (Mrs.) 


'UMBERLEGE.—Who was Richard Cum 
berlege, M.B., whose arms are on the 
folding-plate in Plot’s ‘ Staffordshire *? Can 
any reader refer me to any pedigrees of this 
family ? 
BE. M. Hattey. 
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ILLER FAMILY.—I am anxious to trace 
the origin of this family, the greater 

part of whom live at Middleton-by-Wirks- 

worth, Derbyshire. I have never found this 

surname outside our own family. 

(Rev.) Francis WM. KILLer. 


OBIESKY DOUGLAS.—A lady of this 
name (‘‘Clementina Johannes’’) was 
buried in Finsthwaite churchyard, 1771. 


(vide Collingwood’s ‘ Lake Counties,’ p. 24, 
1933). 

Can any reader give me any information 
about her and her connection with Prince 
Charlie? 

KE. V. S. 

Wallasey. 

LEYDELL FAMILY OF COLESHILL, 

BERKS. — What is the origin of this 
family name? In a communication to the 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archaeological 
Journal (Nov. 12, 1919), entitled ‘ An Archi- 
tectural Account of the Churches of Great 


NOTES AND 
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Replies. 
BURIAL - PLACES OF ENGLISH 
SOVEREIGNS. 


(clxviii. 98). 


ILLIAM the Conqueror died 9 Sept., 
1087, at Rouen. A knight named Herl- 

win had his body borne to Caen and buried 
in St. Stephen’s (St. Etienne, L’ Abbaye aux 
Hommes), the Conqueror’s own church. The 
monument raised by William Rufus to his 
father was destroyed by the Huguenots in 
1562, and the King’s bones were scattered. 


| A later tomb was destroyed in 1793, when the 


last bone left was lost. 

William (II) Rufus, shot by an arrow in 
the New Forest on 2 Aug., 1100, was brought 
by peasants in a cart to Winchester; and, 


| next day, buried ‘‘ out of reverence for the 
| regal dignity ’’ in the Cathedral under the 


and Little Coxwell, Coleshill, etc.’ the late | 


Mr. Charles E. Keyser, speaking of the 
Pleydells of Coleshill, says they possessed an 


estate in this parish as early as the time of | 


Edward I. I should be glad of his authority 
for this. I have lately had occasion to refer 
to Chancery Proceedings (Series 2, bundle 
14, No. 45) which, in treating of the 
manorial descent of West Ilsley, the Victoria 
County History, Vol. iv., 
rectly, stating that John Pleydell (d. 1591) 
was the brother of William (d. 1555). Refer- 
ence to the original document, however, 
reveals that John was son of William and 
Agnes 
Pleydell. 
A. StepHens Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington, Middlesex. 


ASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE 

THE XVIII CENTURY.—What eight- 
eenth-century journals or newspapers gave 
births, deaths and marriages, and what is 
the earliest date at which these begin ? 


E. E. Cope. 


OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—1. 
“The world’s a bubble and the life of man 
Nought but a span.” 
; (The Times, 6 Aug. 1928). 
2. “But with the morning calm reflection 
came.” 
_ (Quoted by Scott. ‘The Antiquary ’). 
3. “ Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
{8. Emerson, in the essay ‘ Civilization ’). 


H. C. M. 


p. 35, quotes incor. | saintly and kingly bones was made by Bishop 


and therefore brother of Gabriel | 


central tower, without any religious service. 
The tomb of Purbeck marble toward the east 
end of the choir-stalls, formerly called the 
tomb of William Rufus, is almost certainly 
that of Henry de Blois (d. 1171), Bishop 
and Cardinal, the younger brother of King 
Stephen. The bones of Rufus are supposed 
to be in one of the six mortuary chests which 
decorate the top of Bishop Fox’s beautiful 
choir-screen. The original collection of these 


Henry de Blois. 

Henry I Beauclere died 1 Dec., 1135, in 
Normandy; and his corpse was carried to 
Rouen. There it was roughly embalmed, and 
his bowels having been buried in the church of 


| St. Mary de Pré at Emandreville, near Rouen 
| —which had been begun by his mother and fin- 


| ished by him—his body was taken to Caen, 
IN | 


where it lay for a month in the church of St. 
Stephen; and thence, according to his 
orders, was brought over to England, and 
buried—on 4 Jan., 1136—in the church of 


| the great monastery which he had founded 


at Reading. This Benedictine Abbey suf- 
fered severely at the Dissolution and during 
the Great Rebellion, and but scanty remains 
are now to be seen of what was once reck- 
oned the third abbey in all England. Henry’s 
daughter and heiress, the Empress Matilda, 
who long contested the English crown with 
her cousin Stephen, died 10 Sept., 1167, and 
was buried before the high altar in the abbey 
church of Bec—the resting-place which she 
had, despite her father’s remonstrances, 
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chosen for herself many years before. In 
1263 the church, with her tomb, was destroyed | 
by fire. In 1282, when the church had been | 
restored, her remains were found, wrapped 
in an ox-hide. The new tomb in which they 
had been re-buried was stripped of its orna- 
ments by the English soldiers who sacked 
Bec in 1421. In 1684 a brass plate, with in- 
scription, was placed over the grave by the 
brethren of St. Maur, who had lately come 
into possession of the abbey. This perished 
in 1793, and the church itself was demolished 
in 1841. The leaden coffin of the Empress, 
however, was re-discovered in 1846; and next 
year her remains were translated to—what 
her father, in 1134, had told her was their 
only fitting abode—the cathedral church of 
Rouen. Matthew Paris says the significance 
of her life was summed up in the epitaph 
graven on her tomb: ‘‘ Here lies Henry’s 
daughter, wife, and mother; great by birth— 
greater by marriage—but greatest by mother- 
hood.”’ 

Stephen (of Blois, grandson of the Con- 
queror) died suddenly on 25 Oct., 1154, in 
St. Martin’s Priory (now Dover College), 
Dover; and was buried beside his wife and 
son in Feversham Abbey, which he had 
founded. But his tomb has long disappeared. 

Henry II (fitz Empress and Curt Mantle) | 
died at Chinon 6 July, 1189; and was buried 
in the neighbouring abbey of Fontevraud, 
where the characteristic outlines of the face 
so vividly described by his courtiers may still 
be seen in the effigy sculptured on his tomb. 
His life-sized effigy represents him in (i) a 
long vestment reaching to the feet, perhaps 
the colobium sindonis of later times — the 
tight sleeves shown probably belong to the 
King’s shirt beneath; (ii) a similar vest- | 
ment, the tunic, slightly shorter than the | 
first, with tight sleeves; and (iii) the dal- 
matic. This, again, is shorter than the tunic 
and has wider sleeves, and is coloured crim- 
son and powdered with golden flowers ; it has | 
also a brooch at the neck. Over all is a | 
purple mantle fastened with a brooch on the | 
right shoulder. The King has green buskins | 
with golden spurs on his feet; jewelled gloves 
on his hands; and his crown on his head. | 
In the right hand was once a short sceptre, | 
and by his left side lies his sword. Henry’s | 
eldest surviving son, Henry ‘‘the young | 
king,” as he was called, died 11 June, 1183. 
His corpse was seized on its way to Nor- 
mandy by the people of Le Mans, and buried 
in their own cathedral church; whereupon | 
the citizens of Rouen threatened to come | 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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and reclaim it by force, and Henry II was 
obliged to order it to be disinterred and 
conveyed to Rouen for re-burial according to 


| his son’s last request. 


Richard I (Coeur-de.Lion; Richard Yea 
and Nay) died 6 Apr., 1199, from the effect 
of a poisoned arrow, while he was besieging 
the castle of Chaluz. His body was buried 
at the abbey of Fontevraud, “ at the feet of 
his father,’’ and his heart in ‘‘ the faithful 
city of Rouen.’’ There are effigies of him at 
both places. The Fontevraud effigy, like 
that of Henry II, represents him as wearing 
three vestments under the mantle: the lowest 
is probably the colobium sindonis; but the 
others are clearly, from their decoration, the 
tunic and dalmatic—the former being white, 
the latter red with wide sleeves and girded, 
and with a brooch at the neck. The mantle 
is blue with a golden border, and fastened 
by a brooch in front; it was evidently four 
square, as described in the coronation order, 
The King also wears his crown, together 
with the gloves, buskins, and spurs, and in 
his right hand was a sceptre. The effigy 
which was placed over the King’s heart at 
Rouen is of different character, and shows 
him crowned and wearing a long girded 
tunic or dalmatic with a brooch at the throat 
and over all a mantle. 

John (Sansterre) died at Newark Castle 
19 Oct., 1216; and was buried before the 
high altar in Worcester Cathedral. The 
effigy, originally the cover of the stone coffin 
in which the remains of the monarch were 
deposited, lies upon a table-tomb which was 
constructed, probably early in the sixteenth 
century. King John’s is not only the earliest 
royal effigy in England, but also the one 
royal effigy which has come down to ws 
carved in Purbeck marble. As now seen, the 
effect of the marble king is vulgarized by the 
gilding which the whole figure received not 
many years ago. The figure was originally 
richly painted and gilded. It represented 
the King in a golden tunic, a girded 
red dalmatic slit up the sides, and 
a golden mantle lined with green hang- 
ing from his shoulders and thrown over 
his right arm. He has his crown of fleurons 
on his head, and gloves on his hands—of 
which the right held a sceptre, and in the 
left is a naked sword. The feet were covered 
with red buskins and black sandals, over 
which were the golden spurs. The neck-band 
and cuffs of the dalmatic, together with the 
crown, gloves, belt and sword, and the mitres 
and vestments of the censing bishops (per 
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haps SS. Oswald and Wulstan), who support | 
the King’s head, have sockets for imitations | 
in paste or glass of the cameos and jewels 
with which the originals were decorated. 
“We have,”’ say Messrs. Prior and Gardner, 
“a fully rounded, stately disposition of a 
kingly figure holding sword and sceptre, with | 
bishops in place of angels swinging censers by 
the head. But the lion at the foot is not 
the corbel-beast that had appeared in the 
pictorial representation of the first effigies : 
it is modelled to stand on the slab so as to 
form a footstool, which means that the figure 
is now regarded as recumbent.’’ It would 
seem that John’s effigy, like those 
father and brother at Fontevraud, was in- 





NOTES AND QUERIES. — 


of his | 


tended as a portrait of the man interred be- | 


neath. 

Henry III (of Winchester) died 16 Nov., 
the day of St. Edmund of Canterbury, 1272, 
at Westminster. At first he was buried 


| the head of his father’s grave. 


under the central tower of the Abbey of West- | 


minster, of which he was the second founder, 
in the very grave which had been occupied by 


St. Edward the Confessor, the first founder. | 


Edward I translated his father’s body to its 
present tomb, north of the Confessor’s shrine, 
and between those of his elder son and 


daughter-in-law, Eleanor of Castile; and it | 
was completed in 1291, about the time that | 


Edward had erected the beautiful tomb 
adjacent to his first wife, Eleanor. The effi- 
gies of both were wrought by the English- 
man, William Torel, goldsmith and citizen 
of London. Like the shrine, Henry’s tomb 
is two storeys high, of Italian design and 


workmanship, and is composed of red slabs | } , ; 
shoulder with a very rich fibula of gilt metal 


of porphyry and of mosaics of serpentine and 
marble. The slabs of porphyry were brought 
from the East by Edward I on his return 
from the Holy Land. In 1291, also, Henry’s 
heart, in accordance with his instructions, 
was solemnly handed over to the Abbess of 
Fontevraud, who came over to London for 
the purpose; and was deposited by her in 
her abbey church. Henry’s effigy of gilded 
bronze is not a portrait, but showing him 
as a comparatively young man. The face is 
purely conventional, and such as may be 
seen in nearly every effigy of the period. The 
figure, however, is a very beautiful one: far 
More so, probably, than an actual portrait 
would have been. He is represented in a dal- 
matic reaching to the feet so as to hide com- 
pletely the tunic beneath, which is shown 
only by its cuffs at the wrists. The mantle 
is fastened on the right shoulder, and is dis- 


posed over the body. The buskins are cov- | 
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ered with a fretty pattern with leopards be- 
tween. The sceptres are lost, as are all the 
applied ornaments on the crown, cuffs, and 
edges of the vestments. As the effigy was 
not made until 1289, it may be taken to re- 
present also the royal ornaments then in use. 
The ground of the slab is powdered with 
engraved little leopards in lozenges. Henry 
made Westminster the coronation and royal 
tomb-church—the Reims and St. Denis of 
England. 

Edward I (of Westminster and Longshanks) 
died 7 July, 1307, at Burgh-on-Sands, bid- 
ding his son send his heart to Palestine, but 
keep his bones with the army until Scotland 
was subdued. But on 18 Oct. of the follow- 
ing year he was interred at Westminster at 
It is a large, 
plain black tomb, without an effigy, but with 
the inscription: Edwardus Primus Malleus 
Scotorum Hie Est. MCCCVII. Pactum Serva. 
When on 2 May, 1774, the royal tomb 
was opened by the Society of Antiquaries, 
the head and face were found to be covered 
with a sudarium of crimson sarcenet. On 
the removal of the external wrapper, a large 
waxed linen cloth, the body was discovered 
to be clothed in regal vestments. These con- 
sisted of a dalmatic of red silk damask, upon 
which was arranged a stole of white tissue 
about 3 inches in breadth, crossed over the 
breast. This stole was ornamented with 
quatrefoils of filigree work in metal gilt, each 
set with five false gems. The intervals be- 
tween the quatrefoils had bead-work, to imi- 
tate pearls; over all was the royal mantle of 
rich crimson satin, fastened on the left 


and imitation gems. In his right hand the 
King held a sceptre 2ft. 6ins. long, with a 
cross; and in his left, a rod 5ft. jin. long— 
the top of which terminated in three sets of 
oak-leaves in green enamel, surmounted by 
a dove enamelled white. There was also 
found a crown, but of very inferior workman- 
ship. 

The next tomb to the west of Edward’s, but 
in the sanctuary and to the north of the rere- 
dos and high altar, is the magnificent monu- 
ment of Edmund Crouchback, first Earl of 
Lancaster, called King of Sicily, Edward I’s 
younger brother, with its triple-canopy and 
fine effigy. Henry IV, the first King of the 
House of Lancaster, was descended from both 
brothers. 

Edward II (of Carnarvon, and first Prince 
of Wales) was murdered in Berkeley Castle 
21 Sept., 1327. His splendid canopied tomb, 
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erected by Edward III, is in Gloucester 
Cathedral on the north of the presbytery. 
The superb canopy has suffered much at the 
hands of restorers. The beautiful alabaster 
efigy appears immediately on the model of 
the bronze ‘Henry III’ at Westminster, 
and apparently represents Edward II in 
(i) a tunic reaching to the feet, with tight 
sleeves; (ii) the dalmatic, which is as long 
as the tunic, but slit up the front and pro- 
vided with close sleeves extending to the 
elbow only, whence they are continued as 
short liripips; and (iii) the pallium or 
mantle, which is hung over the shoulders. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The King wears a jewelled crown, and in | 
his ungloved hands he holds the rod, from | 


which the dove has been broken off, and the 
orb, which was once surmounted by the cross. 
He founded Oriel College. 

Edward III (of Windsor) died at Shene 
21 June, 1577, having reigned half-a-century. 
His magnificent monument on the south side 
of the Confessor’s Chapel at Westminster 
faces that of Henry III on the north. In 
the gilt bronze effigy there seems to have been 
the intention, at any rate, to offer some re- 
semblance to the monarch: it is said, indeed, 
that a cast of his features was taken after 
death. Although at first sight 
rather harsh and dry in its handling, the 
bronze king has considerable individuality. 
But the beard and hair are conventionalized. 
There is certainly little grace in the figure, 
but the simplicity of the treatment—the 
monarch holding the two sceptres of France 
and England, and so showing an even 


seeming 


balance—is effective. The table or slab of the | 


figure has at the head an elaborate taber- 
nacle, with niche-work on either side con- 


taining angels ; in fact it is a translation into | 


bronze of the richest Purbeck sculptures, 
which had been the fashion 120 years earlier. 
The marble arcadings of the tomb-chest, too, 
are elaborated into niches, set with bronze 
figures of weepers, the children of the King. 
The effigy represents Edward in the pair of 
tunicles and the mantle. The tunic reaches 
to the feet and has long tight sleeves but- 
toned underneath. The dalmatic is the same 
length as the tunic and is elit up the front 
to show it, but the sleeves are not quite so 
long. The ornamental cuffs of both vest- 
ments are clearly shown. The mantle hangs 
straight from the shoulders to the feet, and is 
kept in place by a band across the chest. The 
hands are bare, but the feet shod with orna- 
mental sandals. The effigy has been de- 


spoiled of the crown, the brooches of the ' 
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mantle, and the two sceptres—but the ends of 
the shafts of these remain in the hands and 
show that they were different in length, No 
later monument nor great seal of an English 
king represents him in his coronation 
ornaments. 

Richard II (of Bordeaux) appears to have 
died at Pontefract Castle on 14 Feb., 1400; 
but whether or no he was murdered is uncer. 
tain. Henry IV buried Richard, not in the 
splendid tomb he had built in 1395 for hin- 
self and his first wife (Queen Anne of 
Bohemia) in the Confessor’s Chapel at West- 
minster, removing the Bohun tomb for the 
purpose; but, without any ceremony, in the 
church of the Friars Preachers at his manor 
of King’s Langley. Henry V_ removed his 
body to the tomb at Westminster, at the 
head of that of his grandfather and imme 
diate predecessor. The characteristic epitaph, 
in which Richard describes himself as anime 
prudens ut Omerus, must have been inscribed 
between 1397 and 1399. The monument is 
arranged almost exactly on the pattern of 
that of Edward III. The indentures or con- 
tracts for the work are dated 1395-6, being 
separate for the stone-work of the monument 
and for the making of the gilt-bronze figures. 
As to the latter, we read that there agreed 
with the King, of the one __ part, 
Nicolas Broker and Godfrey Prest, “ citi- 


zens and copersmythes de Loundres,” 
of the other part, to make two 
images of copper and laton, recumbent, 


crowned, side by side, holding each ofher's 
right hand, and with sceptres in the left— 
the one image the counterfeit of the person 
of the King, the other the counterfeit of the 
very excellent and very noble lady the 
Queen. These bronzes have, however, not 
been cast in one piece, as the earlier bronze 
effigies of Westminster had been, but the 
arms of the figures were modelled separately 
and have now disappeared. Since the King 
himself was alive and interested in the por 
trait of his wife, we may suppose in these 
cases a passable likeness, but with an aim of 
smoothness rather than character in the de 
lineation. The work as ideal sculpture does 
not bear comparison with Torel’s figures of 
100 years earlier—the handling of the 
drapery is thin and inexpressive, but it was 
most lavishly ornamented with jewels and 
metal chasings, that of both King and = 
having been elaborately engraved 7 
badges and monograms. The whole tomb - 
something like £10,000 of our money. ™ 
mutilated gilt-bronze effigy of Richard 
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represents the King in a long gown or tunic, 
a tippet with ample hood, and a mantle. 
These are apparently the King’s robes of 
estate and not his coronation ornaments. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


The effigy has unfortunately lost the crown, | 


the brooch of the mantle, and the hands. The 
King’s bushy hair was evidently encircled by 
a fillet, over which was worn the crown. 
A. R. Bay ey. 
(T'o be concluded), 


Lsncasees PERIODICALS PRINTED 
BEFORE 1801 (clxviii. 116).—In 1876 
Mr. J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A., reported in 
‘Local Gleanings relating to Lancashire and 
Cheshire,’ vol. 1., p. 236, that he had found, 
bound up as padding, in the first (re-bound) 
volume of the parish registers of Mottram, 
in Longdendale, a copy of No. iii. (not 
No, 2) of the Lancashire Journal for Thurs- 
day, July 20, 1738. He describes it as a 
small sheet of two leaves, about 10ins. by 
12ins, long, and about 7ins. wide, three col- 
umns to a page. The full title was ‘‘ The Lan- 
cashire JOURNAL, with the History of the 
Hoty Bratz, Thursday, July 20, 1738. Numb. 
III,” the imprint being ‘‘ London; Printed 
by R. Walker, the corner of Seacoal Lane 
next Fleet Lane.’’ Mr. Earwaker pointed 
out that this paper was therefore in the first 
instance published in London on a Thursday, 
instead of on a Monday, when published in 
Manchester by John Berry. The ‘ History of 
the Holy Bible’ was not preserved with this 
copy. 


| telligible policy. 
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London on Thursdays. Mr. Hawkes, in 
‘Lancashire Printed Books,’ 1925, states 
(p. xx.) that in 1738 John Berry ‘ started ”’ 
the Lancashire Journal, but he does not refer 
to Mr. Earwaker’s discovery. 


R. S. B. 


MINENT NEGROES (clxviii. 25, 65, 104, 

121).—‘‘ Toussaint 1’Ouverture,’’ says 
Mr, Srevart, ‘‘ was certainly ‘eminent,’ 
and so were the negro emperors of Haiti.”’ 
Dessalines and Soulouque, both of them 
negroes, were ‘‘ eminent ’’ because they were 
emperors, and Dessalines had energy, cour- 
age, military capacity and a sound and in- 
Henri Christophe, if less 
attractive than Toussaint l’Ouverture, is 
much to be preferred to Dessalines and Sou- 


| louque, who were noted for their cruelty, but 


(Incidentally, Mr. Earwaker deduced | 


that Whitworth’s Manchester Magazine must | 


have commenced in January, 1737, and as 
he refers to the same copies, Nos. 107, 108 
and 111, as your correspondent, but by 


Roman numerals, it appears that it and the | 


Manchester Magazine are the same). 

In ‘The Palatine Note-Book,’ vol. ii. 
(1882), p. 204, a long article reported that 
Mr. Edward Hailstone, F.S.A., of Walton 
Hall, Wakefield, had a bound volume of eigh- 
teen numbers (not consecutive) of the Lan- 


he was never emperor. An African of pure 
blood, whose father was perhaps one of an 
aristocratic race of negroes in the Soudan, 
Henri was born a slave, but he saw some ser- 
vice off Georgia in the fleet of the Comte 
d’Estaing, returned to become a waiter, took 
part in fighting that followed the emancipa- 
tion, was made a general and, when Buona- 
parte’s brother-in-law, Leclerc, arrived with 
a great fleet, refused him permission to land 
until he had received instructions from his 
superior, Toussaint l’Ouverture. Then he 
became a prototype of Rostopchine, for he de- 
stroyed by fire the town of Cap Frangois, 
which might have been useful to the French, 
an act that caused an immense sensation in 
Europe and America. It was Leclerc who 
seized Toussaint by treachery and sent him 
off to die of cold and damp in a dungeon 
near to Pontarlier. 

Naturally the French revolution had pro- 


| duced a party in Haiti that favoured demo- 


cashire Journal, running from No. 2 (an | 


error for No. 11), for Sept. 11, 1738, to Oct. 


not given, but the paper was described as a 
small folio, 144ins. x Qins. At p. 250 Mr. 
Earwaker gave the full title (as above) of the 
early number, and corrected No. 2 to No. 11, 
mentioning also his discovery of No. III. 
He asked, without reply so far as I can see, 
whether there may not have been two pub- 
lications with the same title, one published 
in Manchester on Mondays and the other in 





cracy. Christophe had the good sense to see 
that only an autocratic government was poss- 
ible, and although he was named President 
of Haiti, he wielded dictatorial powers. A 
part of the island, however, remained under 
the constitutional rule of a quadroon, named 


| Pétion, who was in close touch with Simon 
2%, 1739. The full title and numbers were 


Bolivar, the champion of emancipation and 
independence in South America.  Chris- 
tophe’s sterner methods succeeded much 
better with the undisciplined negro than 
Pétion’s mild rule, and in 1811 he took the 
title of King Henri I. Like Louis XIV and 


Peter the Great, he left behind monuments 
to perpetuate his memory; twenty thousand 
peasants are said to have perished in build- 
ing the Citadel of La Ferriére, the most im- 
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posing structure ever planned by a negro, 
and more impressive even than Christophe’s 
palace of Sans-Souei, which was intended 
to rival the finest palaces of Western Europe. 
Christophe also created a military aristo- 
eracy, of which Duke Marmalade, Count 
Lemonade and Baron Syringe were well- 
known members. The names are those of old 
plantations. In these days, when it is gen- 
erally supposed that a child has no chance | 
unless he has received an education that, as 
a rule,'is paid for by anyone but the father 
of the child, it is interesting to note that | 
Christophe, like Mehemet Ali, the regenerator 
of Egypt in the nineteenth century, could not | 
read. 





T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


I may be worth recalling that among the 
recipients of the Victoria Cross are the names 
of three negroes. These were: 

William Hall, Captain of the Foretop, 
R.N., who received the honour for services 
at Lucknow on 10 Nov., 1857. 

Samuel Hodge, Private, 4th West India | 
Regiment, who won the V.C. at Tubabecolong, 
Gambia, on 4 Jan., 1867. 

William James Gordon, Corpl., West | 
India Regt., whose gallantry at Toniataba, | 
Gambia, was rewarded by the honour on 
9 Dec., 1892. 

The ‘first-named was a native of Nova 
Scotia, and, on leaving the navy, became a 
farmer there. The others were, as their regi- 
ments denote, of West Indian birth. 


H. JOHNSTONE. 


LD LONDON SHOPS  (clxviii. 97, 
140).—A. R. L. M. might be interested 
in the following: 

Grocer’s shop, Artillery Lane, Bishopsgate. 

Shops under St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate. 

Shop at corner of Wood Street, Cheapside. 

Herbal shop, Whitechapel corner of Mid- 
dlesex Street. 

Chemist’s at Torrington Place, W.C. 

One or two in Norton Folgate, and in | 
Woburn Passage (Euston Road, end of | 
Woburn Place). 

Twining’s, Temple Bar. 

Pimm’s, Poultry. 

One or two in Dulwich Village, Highgate 
Village, Hampstead, and Marylebone Lane. 

Evie 





HE NAME “ HUDIBRAS ”’ (clxviii. 96). | 
—It may be a question to what source 
Samuel Butler was indebted for the name of 
his hero, but ‘‘ doubtless’? is a very posi- 





ee 


tive word. I do not think the view that 
Butler ‘‘ doubtless ’’ took the name from Ben 
Jonson’s ‘‘ Sir Rud Hughdebras”’ in ‘The 
New Inn,’ II., ii., will appeal to everyone, 
Zachary Grey, in his edition, I. i. 40, refers 
to several places where the name is found, 
and inclines to Spenser, ‘ F.Q.,’ II. ii. 17, 


Epwarp Bensty, 


EWTER PORRINGER: DATE AND 
MAKER SOUGHT (elxviii. 80, 124), — 


| Over forty years ago, I had a bowl somewhat 


similar to the one N. K. L. describes. A 
friend, living many miles away, now owns 
it. It is, I believe, a bleeding-bowl ; or, per 


| haps, a ‘* wine-taster.’’ 


The rose below a Tudor crown was, I agree 
with Mrs. Corr, a government mark. 

About 1900 1 purchased six so-called 
bleeding-bowls, each a little over 44ins. inside 
across top, and weighing 74oz. These have 
Tudor crowns over a type of rose on the flat 
perforated handles, which are 1jins. long. 


| Inside, at the bottom of the bowl, there is 


a very elaborate six-petaled Tudor rose de 
sign, nearly filling up the whole space. 
After examination of the above (I then knew 
very much more about pewter than I do now), 
I felt sure that they were fairly recent 
machine-made bowls, and that the handles 


| were hand-made. 


In 1902 I was staying in Antwerp with a 
friend, an English resident. In a_ shop, 
which had in its windows miscellaneous 
silver and other ware, I saw some bowls that 
looked like those mentioned above. Obtain- 
ing permission to examine them, I found that 
they were identical with those I had, or % 
similar as to make it impossible, without 
actual comparison with mine, to show any 
difference. The shopman told me that they 
were used at christenings—and he may have 
said weddings, as well—filled with Curagao to 


| drink the health of the child, or the newly- 


married couple. At the end of November, 
1904, I sent two of the six above-mentioned 
to Mr. H. J. L. J. Massé, of Ealing, the well- 
known expert on pewter. His reply is be 
fore me as I write: 


The 2 bowls are pewter of about the average 
quality and I think Flemish workmanship. 
There are no makers’ marks as far as I can 
see. The bowls like these were used for eating 
food out of, or drinking broth etc. The best 
quality have Tudor roses on the inside at the 
bottom. Intrinsic value, say 1/6 per lb. They 
are not bleeding-bowls as so many people per 
sist in calling them. 


I think they were often used as wine 
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tasters. We use them, partly filled with rose- 
water, as finger-bowls on our dinner-table. 
] am in no way doubting N. K. L.’s posses- 
sion, which is probably entirely different to 
mine. The fact of a spoon being with it 
rather points to Mr. Massé’s statement, as 
used for eating food out of. 
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| 
| 
| 


Is it possible | 


that this type of bowl, being evidently com- | 


mon in Flanders and other parts, was used 
by English soldiers on the many occasions 
in the eighteenth century and up to Water- 
loo when our troops were in the country, and 
that some of the older examples found in 
England came to this country not as valuable 


loot, but because they had been used by sol- | 


diers from day to day? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


OVERNOR BURRINGTON AND GOY- 
ERNOR TINKER (clxviii. 116). - 
‘Musgrave’s Obituary’ records the death of 
George Burrington, Governor of N. Carolina, 
on Feb. 22, 1759. Also that of Jer. Tinker, 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle, Africa, in 
April, 1738. 
Haydn’s ‘ Book of Dignities’ gives a John 
Tinker as Governor of the Bahama Islands, 
1738-59. V. H. 
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The Library. 


Church and State in England in the XVIII 


Century. By Norman Sykes. (Cambridge 

University Press. £1 1s. net). 
[s the ‘ De Veritate Catholicae Fidei contra 

Gentiles’ St. Thomas Aquinas gives as 
one of the reasons why truths about God, 
beyond the reach of the human mind, are 
yet proposed for man’s belief: ut sic disceret 
aliquid desiderare et studio tendere in aliquid 
quod totum statum praesentis vitae excedit. 
If anyone would see the effect on Church 


| and State of the withdrawal of such desire 


| 





| firmly on the shore we now occupy. 


THE DATE OF THE SIMNEL LEGEND | 


(clxviii. 99).—I was interested to see 
at the reference a_ letter from Mrs. 
(, Penswick Smirn, referring to the 


representation of ‘“‘the Simnel Legend ’’ in | 


a carving on one of the piers of the central 
tower of the church at Leighton Buzzard. 
I have never before come across any explan- 
ation of this curious old carving, and should 
be most grateful for further information 
about it. I am entirely ignorant of the 
Simnel Legend, and should be glad to know 
what it is. In ‘ Leighton Buzzard and Its 
Hamlets,’ by Robert Richmond, 1928, the 
catving is mentioned, but with only the fol- 
lowing comment: ‘It apparently represents 


and such endeavour, he has but to consider 
the Church of England during the eighteenth 
century. The things about God which the 
mind of man can more or less comprehend, 
far from being neglected, were objects of 


| care, thought and labour; but the true, ener- 


gising force of the ripae ulterioris amor was 
too low to contend successfully with the hard 
practical insistence of the needs and demands 
and duties pressing on men who stood 
The right 
balance in this matter is not easy to find or 
keep, either in the actual life of the Church 
or by the historian in judging of past times. 
Reaction from the prevailing temper of the 
seventeenth century gives ready explanation 
of the attraction exercised by eighteenth- 
century lLatitudinarianism; and _ reaction 
from this again accounts largely for the 
heavy censures passed upon it by scornful 


| critics of the century succeeding and of our 


a domestic disagreement and has no sugges- | 


tion of any ecclesiastical meaning.” It 
would interest many people here to know that 
it had a story attached to it. 
(Mrs.) Mary C. Moorman. 
OHN FRITH: BIRTHPLACE WANTED 


(elxvii. 370).—The census for 1851 for 
Acton, would give the place of Mary Frith’s 


birth, from which that of her brother may | 


be found. If John was still living at that 
date, his place of birth could, of course, be 
found in the census. 


HERBERT J. Rumsey. 


own. The twentieth century certainly has 
begun to like and understand the eighteenth 
century better than the nineteenth did, and 
this scholarly, impartial and well-documented 
study should go far to clear away remaining 
misconceptions in regard to that region in 
which we see Church and State interlocked. 
There is nothing to be said in defence of 
the pattern of the relations between Church 
and State. Bishops detained in London, far 


| from their dioceses, the whole of the winter, 
| for political purposes; sees and preferments 


| generally 


bestowed according to political 
colour, or the claims of family or a patron’s 
interest; the scandal of pluralities; the 
under-payment of the humbler clergy,—these 
are offences which, if not all of them, even 
now, entirely done away, strike the 
modern conscience painfully, but did not, so 
far as we can see—except most rarely and fit- 
fully,—strike the eighteenth-century con- 
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science at all. Dr. Sykes traces the elene | 
connection between parliamentary interest | 
and ecclesiastical preferment to the old secu- 

lar association of the episcopate with affairs | 
of State which he says was ‘‘ characteristic 

of English Christianity.” That English 

Christianity exhibited this after a mode of 

its own will not be contested, but the secular 

entanglement itself was surely virtually uni- | 
versal throughout the Catholic Church. 
Nevertheless, living in conditions which some | 
strange intellectual and spiritual obtuseness 

made them find not intolerable, the eight- | 
eenth century Churchmen can claim that for | 
themselves personally and for their work, 

there is a good deal to be said. The bishops | 
were not altogether and always—as instances 
here show—so meekly compliant to the pur- 
poses of party and the will of their patron 
as rough and ready opinions take them to 
have been, and, when their winter’s service 
to the State was over; many of them accom- | 
plished feats of labour and endurance which | 
are even astonishing. Dr. Sykes, quite fairly, 

makes much of the real hardships of travel, | 
and of its slowness, as an all but insur- 

mountable difficulty for the bishop of one of | 
the hugh old dioceses, in the adequate dis- 
charge of his duties. It affected not only | 
the bishop’s own movements, but those of | 
the innumerable people who had _ business 
with him. 
diocese were, for the conscientious bishop, a 
time of formidably hard work and definite 
physical strain, whether we consider the 
visitations over great areas served by miser- 


able roads, or the confirmations where hun- | 


dreds, often thousands, would gather to re- 
ceive his ministration. Dr. Sykes, by a great 
accumulation of facts and figures, shows that, 
once upon his proper field of action, the 


eighteenth-century bishop did not spare him- | 


self. He toiled and endured after a fashion 
unknown in these days of easy transit and 
of freedom from preposterous State demands. 


piety. 
of this life and on benevolence; it took over- 
much account of politics; it left out much 
which bygone centuries had perceived and 
steered by. Dr. Johnson, 
says, though the great outstanding example 
of it, is hardly representative of its quality : 
his temperament and his apprehension of re- 
ligion alike, place him nearer than the typi- 


| guide. 


as our author | 


cal eighteenth-century English churchman, — 
to the Catholic standpoint. A better ex. 
ample, as representative, is set before us 
Dr. Sykes in the person of Newcastle, 
Readers who know Newcastle only from poli. 
tical history or from Horace Walpole’s 
letters, will probably be surprised at the man 
here revealed to them, and at his corres 
pondence with Bishop Hume, his spiritual 
This book bears out the impression 
given virtually everywhere by the eighteenth 
century of an uncommon feeling for fact, 
and a resoluteness in corresponding with 
whatever was taken to be fact—to be reality, 
Their notions about religion might be con- 
tracted, but, such as they were, they were 
taken seriously. 

For examples of ways of life and thought 
among the parochial clergy, Dr. Sykes draws 
largely upon the Diary of our now familiar 
friend, Parson James Woodforde. More 


| over, he has been enabled to give us abstracts, 


with some quotations, of four sermons, ex- 
tant in manuscript, which were preached by 
Woodforde in 1793. A chapter is devoted to 
the two lamentably well-known _bisho 

Hoadly and Watson, and the concluding 


| chapter, ‘ Years of Plenty,’ after some ex- 


amination of the rise and progress of Method- 
ism, gives a considered estimate of the char 


| acter of the eighteenth-century Church im 
His summer months spent in his | 


England as a whole. It is curious to observe 


_ that in the Church no less than. in secular 


life, what is really interesting is always the 
individual. 
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